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Notes from India. — By Edward Washburn Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



1. Uridles in sculpture and painting. 

2. SuddhcCs wooly hair. 

S. The veiled Jain at Badami. 

£. Wooden fences in India. 

5. The Anandasrarn. 



The following notes are chiefly observations made from time 
to time in connection with visits paid to several of the ancient 
monuments of India in 1896-97. 

1. Bridles in sculpture and painting. 

A curious study is afforded the archaeologist by the treatment 
of the reins and bridles carved and depicted on Indie monuments. 
The question whether of old the Hindu's horse was guided with a 
bit has never been very satisfactorily discussed. In an essay pub- 
lished in this Journal in 1888 (vol. xiii. p. 258-265), I pointed out 
that in the multifarious heaps of articles described as abandoned 
on the battle-field the Epic makes no mention of bits or saddles. 
Arrian says that the Indians had a bit but no curb bit, and directed 
the horse by a spike outside, i. e. behind the jaw. In Tree and 
Serpent Worship (p. 134), Fergusson says that the presence of 
the bit in the sculptures at Sanchi is doubtful. 

As the result of two visits to Sanchi I can say without hesita- 
tion that there is no doubt at all in regard to the matter. The 
subject must have appeared of slight importance to the learned 
architect, for he selected, to illustrate the ' uncertainty,' the very 
worst examples of the monument at Sanchi, one being weather- 
worn and the other being blurred with dirt. In figs. 1 and 2 of 
plate xxxiv, loc. cit., Fergusson has reproduced the car-horse and 
ridden horse of the left hand column of the north torana. Had 
he chosen, instead, the car-horse of the right hand torana he 
would have set the matter at rest. Here the chariot-horse is 
harnessed, as far as the curb goes, as described by Arrian. There 
is no bit, but the reins meet back of the jaw. 
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But the Sanchi tope will reward a closer investigation in this 
regard, the results of which I here give with the brevity demanded 
by the trivial character of the investigation, what importance it 
possesses resting less on the fact that some of the horses at Sanchi 
have bits and some do not, than in the instructive conservation of 
old forms plainly seen in much later monuments as compared 
with the earlier. 

Some of the doubtful cases at Sanchi may he cleared up by 
observing that in cases where the sculpture is perfectly plain 
there are two distinct forms of headstalls, and these are systemati- 
cally employed, so that even when the minuteness of the sculp- 
ture or its worn appearance renders it difficult to decide from the 
appearance of the mouth, the form of the headstall will often 
determine the point. Thus, in certain clear cases of the use of 
the bit the third strap across the face is lacking ; but when the 
spike (behind the jaw) is intended, the strap passes over the nos- 
trils, and, together with one beneath and one above the eyes, 
gives the three-fold headstall not found where bits are used. 

At Sanchi there may be one important historical result yielded 
by the treatment of the headstall. It is this, that, if the testi- 
mony of the sculptures can be trusted to decide the point, the 
north torana is indisputably the oldest ; for in not a single case 
is a bit carved upon it. In my opinion the east torana is next 
oldest, for here the only bitted horse is driven by a man, appar- 
ently a foreigner, who wears a fillet and not a turban as is the 
case with the other charioteers ; and there is no case of a ridden 
horse having a bit. The south torana with its clear cases of bits 
on chariot -horses comes next ; and the west torana, which has 
not only chariot-horses but ridden horses bitted, is the latest of all. 

I must, however, here premise what I shall show in detail below, 
that whereas a total absence of bit may undoubtedly signify an 
antique piece of sculpture, the fact that any one specimen still 
retains the old style does not prove its antiquity. In fact, sculp- 
tures, both in wood and stone, executed long after the bit was 
known and used, are apt to hark back to the old spike-form. It 
must not be supposed that this is due either to carelessness or 
inability on the part of the artist. They that are acquainted 
with the delicate minuteness of the Indie artist in stone will not 
believe that he either could not or would not make the reins run 
to the mouth instead of grouping them in a block behind the jaw. 
The fact that on other sculptures the latter arrangement is often 
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given up for the former shows that one was as easy as the other 
to make. There are numerous small figures that have the reins 
to the mouth. The reason why the bit is not represented is in 
many cases, I believe, simply the conservatism of religious art. I 
will now take up the Sanchi toranas in detail. 

North torana. The left pillar (from without) has, on the outer 
face, horses ridden without stirrup or saddle or bit. The head- 
stall has the customary three bands, as described above. Thig 
figure is weathered badly, but is unmistakable if closely scrutin- 
ized and compared with others of like sort. On the inside of this 
pillar there is another well-worn horse, not, as before, ridden, but 
a chariot-horse. Here, despite the abrasion, the absence of the 
bit is perfectly clear. The reins are gathered in behind the jaw 
(where the spike is, apud Arrian). On the outer face of the right 
hand pillar the chariot-horse, with the three-banded headstall, 
stands out very conspicously. The mouth is open, the reins meet 
behind the jaw, and are hung back from there upon the neck. 
The open mouth shows clearly that there is nothing in the way 
of a bit intruding within it. On the cross-bar of this torana there 
are, above, a number of ridden horses in full relief. Not one of 
them has a bit. Below are represented several chariot-horses, 
also without bit. From the inside (next to the tope), a corre- 
sponding row of ridden horses in full relief on the top of the 
second bar shows the same features. In all of these the reins are 
bunched behind the jaw. There are also some ridden horses in 
bas-relief on the lowest bar and on the right hand pillar (from 
within); but they are all harnessed with the rein behind the jaw, 
in marked contrast to the horned beasts also represented here, 
which have a rope (but no sign of a bit) in the mouth. The sculp- 
ture on the left (inside) pillar reproduces that of the right, and as 
the latter is a little more doubtful it should be compared with the 
other, its counterpart, and also looked at not only from the ramp 
of the tope but from the ground below. It will then become clear 
that here also the reins do not enter the mouth of the horses. 

East torana. The pair of chariot-horses on the left pillar 
(from without) near the ground are very much worn, but they 
appear to have no bit. The inside of the right pillar, on the 
other hand, has a charioteer, wearing a fillet, driving two high- 
crested horses. These horses have but two bands in their head- 
stall (the one under the eyes is lacking), and wear bits, which 
plainly enter the mouth. On the cross-bar there is sculptured in 
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relief a chariot-horse without bit. From the inside the only ani- 
mals having anything in the mouth are griffins and winged lions. 
This is the conventional harness of all such animals (griffins, 
tigers, and lions) on all the toranas. It is a simple rope (without 
bit or ring) passing through the mouth. 

South torana. Here, from without, there are seen two chariot- 
horses in bas-relief on the left pillar. They very clearly have 
bits in the mouth. In the case of the ridden horse, lower 
down on the pillar, the bit is doubtful. The horse has neither 
stirrup nor saddle. On the middle bar, in this case a chariot- 
horse, the use of the bit is also uncertain. Apparently there is no 
bit in use here. From the inside point of view appear, on the 
right and left corner of the upper bar, horses wearing a blanket 
(as saddle) and reined, but having no bit. These horses are 
neither ridden nor harnessed in chariot. At the extreme left of 
the lower bar there is a doubtful case of the use of bit in a char- 
iot-horse, but all the other chariot-horses on the lower bar are 
devoid of bit. 

West torana. The wild horned beasts or griffins on the side of 
both pillars have ropes in their mouths. High upon one of the 
pillars, seen from without, is represented a horse ridden without 
bit or stirrup, having a three-band headstall. From the inside, a 
ridden horse is seen with two bands and a bit, on the right hand 
of the lowest bar. This horse has a saddle, and the whole is very 
clearly cut. In the middle bar the chariot-horses may have bits, 
but this is doubtful. In the upper bar a ridden horse with three 
bands appears to have no bit. On the lowest bar the chariot- 
horses have bits very clearly represented. 

On the lone torana standing in the northeast corner of the 
ground there is no representation of a bitted horse ; but in the 
(pillar) figure of the second bar there are ridden horses with 
head-bands. 

Before passing to a consideration of the use of the bit in other 
sculptures, I will here add one or two notes on near-lying topics 
from Sanchi itself. The survey of all the monuments at Sanchi 
seems to show that bits were used at the time all the toranas 
were erected except the north torana. The same sculptures give 
us a clear notion of the way other beasts than horses were har- 
nessed, and a very perfect idea of the ancient chariot. 

In the lawbooks of Vasistha, Baudhayana, and Manu, and per- 
haps in others, mention is made of bulls that have their nostrils 
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pierced, and of the nose-band, nasya, of cattle (Vas. ii. 32 ; Baudh. 
iii. 2. 3 ; M. viii. 291). Medhatithi on the last passage distin- 
guishes between the anku$a for elephants, the khallna (^aXtvos) 
for horses, and the rajju for bulls or oxen dragging a yana, or, as 
it is called to-day, a shigrarn, or bullock-cart. Now the curious 
thing is that bulls are never represented in the Siinchi sculpture 
as having a nozzle-band. They are frequently represented (the 
humped ox, as in the lone northeast tor ana and in the north tor- 
ana), but always without reins, though ridden. On the other 
hand, the griffins, lions, and tigers, as remarked above, have a rope, 
not in the nostril but in the mouth. Furthermore, it is the uni- 
versal custom to-day all over India to direct both bullocks (cows) 
and camels by the nozzle-band, a cord through the perforated 
nostrils. But on the east torana there are represented two Bac- 
trian camels (two-humped), whose driver is whipping them up 
from a kneeling posture. One of these has the rein in the mouth 
(left, inside, of second bar). But in two fine figures on the right 
of the same bar both nostril and mouth are free. In the left 
hand Bactrian camel, the rein passes beyond the mouth but 
touches it ; whereas in the one on the right hand the rein is clear 
of both. The figure is very plainly sculptured, and the rein lies 
so far back of the nostril that there can be no mistake about it. 
I cannot imagine how the artist intends to represent the harness- 
ing of this brute, but it is curious that in no one of the four 
camels represented is there any nozzle-band. The two-humped 
Bactrian camel, by the way, is the only camel represented at 
Sanchi, though only the single hump is common to-day. In the 
same way only lions with manes are represented, though the lions 
of India to-day have no manes. But maned lions are also found 
at Ajanta, and are spoken of in the Epic. 1 

The goats (or bulls) and asses ridden by women on the lowest 
bar of the east torana are all harnessed with a rope in the mouth, 
without bit. The doubtful animals (goats or bulls) have goats' 
horns but are as large as bulls, the head being the size of the 
woman's torso. 



1 For example, Mbha. xii. 117. 7, hesarin. Probably the sculpture 
shows the effect of ahirhsd. I may add that the Epic condemns to hell 
those that pierce the nostrils of cattle, in the same passage which con- 
demns to hell those who sell the Vedas or commit them to writing ; 
xiii. 23. 72, vedanam lekhakds, and 79, nasdndth vedhakdc ca ye bandh- 
akdc ca pacundrh ye. 

VOL. XIX. 3 
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The chariot, as is shown in many of the sculptures, holds two 
men, the driver on the left, the bowman on the right. The 
former is sometimes naked save for a loin-cloth. The chariot is 
almost exactly the size of a modern tonga. Were the splash- 
board of the tonga rounded to a fence and the awning and seats 
removed, the model of a chariot would appear, even including the 
little turned-up plank at the rear, which is conspicuous in the 
sculptured chariots. In these, the knee of the horse generally is 
on a level with the axle and the top of the fence lies almost over 
the haunches of the horse, so that the hands of the driver could 
rest on the back of the beasts in front. The ramp of the car is 
scarcely above the driver's knees and well below the top of the 
haunch in the case of most of the chariot-horses. The top of the 
wheel is about level with the horse's belly. Such a car is shown 
on the south torana, inside, rather smaller than most. Here the 
bottom of the car is close to the ground and the driver's waist as 
he stands up does not come higher than the horse's back. To the 
right of the same bar of the south torana there is a larger char- 
iot, in proportion to the horses. The ramp of the car is here as 
high as the horse's back. The fence (splash-board) of the car is 
hollowed forward (like that of a sleigh) and is seen in three- 
quarter view. The fence curves right over the horse's back and is 
grasped by the lord of the car with the left hand. Both cars are 
open behind and have a tongue out in the rear as a foot-board. 
The place where the fence (forward) meets the ramp of the car, 
both curving down, is well below the driver's waist. A car in the 
lowest bar of the west torana shows plainly that the fence (splash- 
board of to-day) overtops the back of the horses. Here the fence 
is straight (no curve as above). In this scene the lord carries a 
large bow. The driver leans over the fence on the horses, just 
like a jockey ; and the fence is as close as possible to the horse, 
the top overreaching the haunches. The wheels of the chariots 
have 19, 20, 32 spokes, in different cases. The middle bar of the 
west torana has two fine cars (32 spokes). Here the ramp and 
fence are high above the horse's haunches. The two pieces are 
like two equal wings, and in each are curious holes, one in the 
fence and two in the ramp, as if peep-holes. In one of these cars 
the ramp meets the fence above, in the other just below, the top 
of the wheel. The left (outer) pillar of the east torana shows a 
car (of 19 spokes) where the fence overtops very well and almost 
covers the horse's haunch. In the south torana (outside, left 
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pillar) the fence of the chariot has a curious column to hold it. 
It runs straight up the middle of the rounded flange that makes 
the fence. The side of the car has none in the ramp. Here the 
tongue or foot-board is very plain, tipping up and running out 
quite a distance from the floor. Query, is this the Epic anu- 
Jearsa of Mbha. viii. 19. 42, etc. ? 

To return to the bit : In the procession of the first cave of 
Ajanta (ascribed to the seventh century) there are some horses 
with saddles but without bits. Other cases here are doubtful 
owing to the worn state of the pictures ; but in cave 17, ascribed 
to the fourth century, there are some finely painted horses, 
ridden, plainly having bits. 

If we take this as a terminus, I can best show the point I wish 
to make by the following examples. Granted that between the 
first century B. C. (Sanchi) and the fourth century A. D. bits 
became common ; then the religious conservatism of which I 
spoke may be shown by all subsequent sculpture. I have selected 
a few striking examples, as follows : 

A row of horses, ridden, in the temple of Somnathpur, seem 
still to show absence of bit. The remains at Halebid show small 
horses ridden without saddle ; but one large rider has saddle and 
stirrups, but no bit, though the head is in full relief. Here the 
mass behind the jaw is still bunched together, as in the old sculp- 
tures. In a large slab from Belur there are two huge horses 
having the reins going plainly to the back of the jaw and not to 
the mouth. They have the saddle but no stirrups. This stone is 
referred to the middle of the ninth century A. D., and is pre- 
served in the museum at Bangalore. At Ellora there are only 
two cases. 1 In one of these, in the Brahman caves, of two horses 
represented one has no bit and the other has a sort of button on 
the halter but it is far from the mouth. These, too, may belong 
to the eighth or ninth century. At Madura and Trichinopoly 
the superb granite horses (of the seventeenth century) are carved 
just as they would be to-day, with bits and rings at the side of 
the mouth ; but at Seringapatam, the oldest of these pagoda tem- 
ples, the old style is still preserved, even in the wooden sculpture 
of the triumphal cars of the temple, which date from this century. 

1 In the views from the Ramayana here sculptured, the figures are 
all so badly weathered that the heads are almost worn away, and noth- 
ing can be determined. 
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There is, however, one modification of this fact. I noticed that 
at Seringapatam the present car-figures are in great part copies of 
the figures of an old car, which is now disused and thrown to 
one side. So the bitless horses may have been reproduced from 
a fairly antique model. Still it is remarkable, as the temple 
itself is not very old (it was probably not built before the ninth 
century), to find such plain evidence at a late date of the old 
style. The carving is very minute and clear. A double rein in 
the case of a large ridden horse goes back of the jaw, and the 
mouth is pressed open, but there is nothing in it. It seems to be 
drawn back from behind. The reins meet behind the jaw in 
each of the four large sculptured horses of the car of the western 
temple. There is an inner row of figures here in relief, exhibit- 
ing a hunting scene, with the same double rein to the back of the 
jaw. In the inner relief on the west side of the car, the rein 
passes to a strap at the back of the jaw. The figure at the back 
of the car has a saddle but no stirrups. The carving is as plain 
as at Sanchi in all these figures. Here then, at Seringapatam, is 
an excellent opportunity to see how the antique forms are pre- 
served, not as copies of the actualities of the day but as recon- 
structions of the past. This raises an important question. How 
far can we trust the archaeological accuracy of any of the old 
sculptures? May not even the north torana at Sanchi simply 
reproduce the conventionalized headstall of sculpture ?' 

ii. Buddha's 'woolly hair. 

It has been claimed by Fergusson that Buddha was of Mongo- 
lian origin, and in support of this he makes the sweeping remark 
that " Buddha always has woolly hair." 

This implicitly states, as well, that only Buddha is so repre- 
sented ; otherwise the argument would be without point. The 
errors in the statement and judgment are hence four in number : 
1. Woolly hair would not show that Buddha is regarded as a 
Mongolian. 2. Buddha does not always have the hair which 
Fergusson calls woolly. 3. Other saints as well have this hair. 
4. The hair is not woolly but curly. 

1 Chariots with four horses are found on the Bharhut Stiipa, but the 
reins do not show bits. The head-gear is arranged for the spike, appar- 
ently, but I do not think any one case is decisive here. The straps 
around the nose and jaw would, however, indicate rather the spike 
than the bit. 
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I take these points up briefly in order. — 1. In the Ajanta caves 
there is a portrait of a Chinaman. As the cave is ascribed to 
the seventh century and contains historical scenes and personages 
(notably Khosru II) of the seventh century, the portrait, is no 
doubt intended as the likeness of the famous traveller Hiouen 
Thsang, who visited India in that century. However this may 
be, the picture certainly represents a Chinaman, and his hair is 
black and straight like that of Mongolians of the present day. 
2. In the caves of Badami there is a Buddha facing a Jain, on 
the veranda of the fourth cave. This Buddha, with the sheshnag 
over his head, is perfectly smooth-haired. The other Buddhas 
of the cave have the lozenge-square hair which Fergusson calls 
woolly. 3. In the caves of Ellora, many of the Jain figures 
have exactly the same lozenge and curly hair in their caves as 
have the Buddhas in the Buddhistic caves. The huge Jain, 73 
ft. in height, at Belgoda or Belagolla has plates representing 
the same hair in its first stereotyped form. 4. The hair of the 
Buddha has three stages of sculptured development. In the 
oldest statues the hair is gathered up in little spiral conch -shaped 
curls, rising in large statues some half inch above the head ; and 
represented as rising thus not only on the forehead but on the 
crown and in the twisted top-knot to its very top. In the second 
stage, this curl is given by a single twist, or whorl, not raised to 
any extent. In the third stage, and found particularly in the 
small Buddhas, where the carving is less carefully done, this curl 
is conventionalized still more and becomes a lozenge-square, 
repeated over the whole head. Plain knobs occasionally take the 
place of the spiral. In all these forms except the lozenge-square 
the hair is plainly curly, and in the lozenge-square it is simply 
stereotyped. 

The different statues of Buddha at Sanchi show these grades 
very plainly. No 'woolly' hair was ever long enough to be 
twisted into a great coil at the back of the head and show the 
'wool' to the end of the coil, as is the case here in the huge 
Buddha of the vihara. The figure has the true large conch- 
spiral, with the high top-knot containing the same curled locks. 
The same is true of the Buddha in the chapel, and of the red- 
headed Buddha back of the (oldest) north torana. Back of the 
east torana the Buddha is smaller, and has hair in whorled curls 
without the conch, though slightly raised ; while the last Buddha, 
behind the south torana, has no conch, but only the scroll, per- 
fectly smooth, a twisted lock. 
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One of these three forms is found in almost all the sculptured 
Buddhas. In the case of the Jain images at Ellora, alluded to 
above, the Jains sometimes have hair in straight rows // // //, but 
often it is exactly like the Buddhist scroll — whorled hair. In the 
case of the large Jains the hair is just like Buddha's ; but in the 
smaller images it is either in whorls or parallel straight lines. In 
the Buddhist caves themselves (Ellora) the largest Buddha has 
hair in conch-shape, while lozenge-squares occur in the less im- 
portant Buddhas of the same cave. In one of these caves com- 
plete circles show clearly the curly nature. One Buddha only 
has round smooth knobs ; while all the rest have either circles, 
lozenge-squares, or complete conch-spirals. At Ajanta even the 
small figures have the spiral. Remarkable is the fact that in 
the turban-plaits of the god's head-dress of the eastern triumph- 
car at Seringapatam the same lozenge-square is reproduced to 
make the tower of the head-dress. Remarkable also is the fact 
that while at Ajanta all the figures of Buddha have scroll or 
conch-shaped hair, the attendants on Buddha in one of the later 
caves have ribbed hair (like the Jains above). Finally, in one 
of these caves, Buddha is painted black with red hair, and with 
white (female !) attendants. The most modern cave alone (No. 
26) has small Buddhas with mere round knobs and no scroll. 

I would suggest that the huge figure at Belagolla is perhaps 
not a Jain but a Buddha. It is called Gomata, possibly for 
Gotama? Whichever it is, it has this same conventionalized 
curly hair, as Buchanan rightly calls it.' 



1 In being curly and short, the sculptured hair of Buddha simply 
preserves Buddhistic literary tradition. The Peshawar Buddha (now 
in Calcutta) has long plaited hair, but it may be said in general that, 
while Buddha's hair in the Gandhara sculpture is arranged in an 
entirely new fashion, even here it is wavy, so that curly hair would be 
indicated. That others than Buddha have the same hair is shown best 
by the Jain figures at Ellora referred to above ; but also by the fact 
that in the Gandhara sculptures, the murderers (with Devadatta) have 
this form of hair also ; while the same kind of hair is found in the 
Mathura sculptures, as well as on the heads of the Sanchi ' Scythians.' 
I cannot agree with Anderson's explanation, Handbook, i. p. 174, that 
all this is due to sculpture being "not true to nature," or to copying 
from Greek models. I am not sure that Gomata stands for Gotama, 
but the lower classes indulge in great freedom in respect of such 
changes, calling Lucknow Nuklo, and Eluru (Ellora) Erulu, etc. 
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iii. The veiled Jain at Badami. 

Burgess speaks of " bands around the thighs " of the Jain in 
the fourth cave. This is, I think, misleading. The bands here 
go straight across the panel itself, as they do in the case of all 
the small Buddhas of the pillars, and notably in the case of the 
large Buddha at the other end of the veranda, who stands oppo- 
site to the Jain. These bands are dark colored stripes (not 
chiselled), and I think represent not clothing but a veil (both the 
Jain and Buddha being naked) hung in front of the whole figure. 
The Jain figure is whitewashed and the outer ends of the bands 
are almost marked out, so that they do not show very well, but 
they are precisely the same stripes as are found in the case of 
the other figures. These stripes cross the whole, both figures 
and background. The only difference between the two great 
figures of the veranda is that Buddha has sheshnag over his head, 
while the Jain wears his hair in a top-knot. The bands go all 
the way up to the neck in the small figures, and in the large 
Buddha they cross the whole ground and extend from the foot 
to the shoulder. It looks as if some (^vetSmbaras had subse- 
quently, by means of paint, attempted to modify the nakedness 
of the Digambara Jain. At any rate the bands are screens for 
the whole figure, not on or around the figure but in front of it, 
and extending beyond it to right and left across the whole panel. 

iv. Wooden fences in India. 

I would raise the question, why the stone fences of Bodh Gaya 
and Sanchi necessarily imply a wooden model ? There is only one 
way to hold the stone slabs up, and that is to insert them in the 
uprights. But why does this show that it is a copy of wood ? 
Every railway station in India has its sign-board (with the station 
name) made on the same principle of two stone pillars and an 
inserted slab between. It is the simplest way to make a fence, 
almost the only way to make a stone fence. Why then must it 
have been an imitation ? Conversely, where in India were 
wooden fences of this pattern ever used ? The country usage 
to-day, and the allusions to fences in legal literature, both point 
to the same fence, — the only fence one ever sees in India, — one 
made of brush or of cactus. I do not believe that the " wooden 
model " of the stone fence ever existed. There is no such fence 
known on the soil and there is no necessity in the nature of 
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things for the assumption. It seems to be purely an architect's 
idea, without support in the historical fence of India. 

v. The Anandasram. 

The Anandasram, anandagrama, is a Poona institution, a 
description of which may perhaps interest the Society. In our 
own country men leave money to found colleges, but this is an 
institution founded exclusively for Sanskrit scholars, so that it 
surpasses in nobility every foundation for education yet invented. 

The Anandasram is, in fact, a sort of monastic retreat for 
Sanskrit scholars. If one wishes to retire from the world and 
study Sanskrit, he applies to the Joyous Retreat, has a room 
given to him, is fed gratis, and may sit there all his life doing 
nothing but studying, not even having students to interfere with 
his work. When he has written anything there is a beautiful 
little hall ready for him, in which to read his lucubration to an 
audience of fellow-students. And when his work is completed 
there is a very good printing press, where his book can be pub- 
lished without expense to himself, no matter how unpopular and 
unprofitable it may be. The little rooms for the hermit scholars 
are airy and pleasant, and large enough for any ascetic scholar. 
Furthermore, there is a very good Sanskrit library and a large 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. all kept in a fire-proof building. The 
whole institution is built about one hollow square, one side of 
which contains the printing and publishing rooms, another the 
scholars' apartments, and a third the hall and library, while the 
fourth comprises the gateway and small outbuildings. 

Here one might stay and pass a quiet life of literary ease. 
There is, I believe, no restriction on the freedom of the scholars 
who may make use of this retreat. Nor is there any special 
official tendency to follow or conform to. While many of the 
works published by the Anandasram press are of a religious 
nature, no attempt is made to restrict the scholarly inmates to 
metaphysical or religious investigation. On the contrary, the 
great work now occupying the attention of Mr. Apte, the learned 
Superintendent of the Institution, is an archaeological one, being 
in fact nothing less than a complete analysis and synopsis of all 
the antiquities of the Mahabharata, an enormous work which, 
when completed, will be nothing less than an encyclopedia of all 
the isolated facts, realien, of the great Epic, collected and 
arranged for every point of view. Needless to say, the Superin- 
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tendent himself only oversees the labor. In this happy land of 
India one works a good deal by proxy. Thus Mr. Apte has three 
or four pandits constantly collecting his material for him ; while 
he merely arranges it as it is brought to him. 

The present Superintendent, Mr. H. N. Apte, is the nephew of 
the founder, Anandasarasvati Svami, alias Mr. Mahadevi Chim- 
naji Apte, B.A., LL.B., Pleader and Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. During his life-time he supported the institution, and 
at his death bequeathed a lac and twenty-five thousand rupees to 
endow it. It was established in 1888. The formal objects of 
the institution are, first, to form a collection of Sanskrit MSS. 
on all possible subjects, and to preserve the same ; second, to 
print and publish correct editions of valuable Sanskrit works. 
The most important work yet published is a collection of thirty- 
two minor Upanishads (1895) in one stout volume, carefully 
edited, with commentaries. 

Significant of the new direction given in the last few years to 
education in India is the fact that, despite the advantages of free 
board and lodging offered to any native Sanskrit scholar who 
wishes to study and work here, not one has yet applied. The 
rooms all stand empty. The Anandasram is, therefore, occupied 
solely with printing Sanskrit works and collecting MSS., and as 
yet the Superintendent with his pandit clerks are the only people 
in the institution. 



